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FOREWORD 


During Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther’s recent trip to Washington, th 
Foreigns Relations Committee extended to him an invitation to meet 
with the members and discuss mutual problems with particular regard 
to the situation at the Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Kurope 
and the progress made by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization a) 

Although the meeting took place in executive session, it was the 
opinion of the committee that, in view of its importance, the record 
should be made available to the public. General Gruenther agreed to 
its publication, and the edited transcript is printed herewith. 

Apri 21, 1953. 

ALEXANDER WILEY, Chairma) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTER ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Wash ington, OG 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., in the 
Foreign Relations Committee room, United States Capitol, Senator 
Alexander Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, 
Ferguson, Knowland, Fulbright, Sparkman, Humphrey, and Mans- 
field. 

Col. George P. Welch, Chief of Public Information Division, United 
States Army was also present. 

The CHatrmMan. General, will vou take a chair. I presume that 
you would like to talk informally at first and then afterward submit 
yourself to questions. 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir; if that is agreeable 

The CHArrMAN. Well, you carry on in your own inimitable manner, 
as we have heard vou do in the past, and don’t withhold anything that 
we of the Senate should have in the nature of facts and information. 
We need more light, in other words. Carry on. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, CHIEF OF STAFF 
TO GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, SUPREME COMMANDER, 
SUPREME HEADQUARTERS ALLIED POWERS, EUROPE (SHAPE) 


General GruentHER. Thank you, sir. 

Senator, I believe the organization is familiar to you. Just to re- 
view it very briefly, however, the North Atlantic Council consists of 
the representatives of the 14 member NATO governments. They 
are in constant session now in Paris; actually they meet about three 
times a week. 

Ambassador Draper is the American representative. 

The standing group is in Washington. They are the military side, 
consisting of a representative of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France. Then there are the three major military com- 
mands. 

Our particular headquarters is SHAPE, under General Ridgway as 
Supreme Commander. He has as his mission the defense of Europe 
from the northern tip of Norway clear around to the Caucasus, a dis- 
tance of some 4,000 miles. 

For that purpose he has organized four major commands, the head- 
quarters at Oslo in Norway for the northern area, at Fontainebleau, 
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}0 miles south of Paris for the center area, at Naples for the area of 
italy, Greece, and Turkey, and at Malta for the Mediterranean 
ommand 

\ British general, General Mansergh, is in command in the north. 
In the center there is a trio, Marshal Juin of France, land forces; 
General Norstad, air forces; and Vice Admiral Jaujard, France, for 
e navy. In the south the commander is Admiral Carney, and he 
has army, air, and navy under him. For the Mediterranean, Admiral 
ountbatten is in command 


SOVIET MILITALY CAPABILITIES 


In approaching this problem for the defense of Kurope, we start 
with a consideration of the military capabilities of the Soviets. You 

eady have the general background in this matter, and I am simply 
voing to outline some of the changes that have been noted. 

‘There are still 4 million men under arms in the Soviet armed forces. 
That is about the same number that has been under arms since the 
Wal Chev are organized into 175 land divisions—the most effective 
land army in the world today—some 20,000 operational aircraft, and 
ipwards of 300 submarines of various classifications and lesser num- 
bers of surface craft 

The changes that have taken place in these forces have not been in 
the matter of total size. These numbers remain about the same. In 
ffectiveness, however, they have improved considerably during the 
past few years, particularly in the effectiveness of their land forces. 


We get very little consolation from the present effectiveness of those 


Of the 175 divisions, 30 are stationed in Europe, the larger part in 
the forward areas, with others on the western borders of the Soviet 
Union where they can be quickly brought up for reinforcement. 

\s to air forces, the trend of the Soviets has been to improve the 
equipment. The outstanding item of equipment has been the 
MIG-15. That is one of the finest interceptor airplanes in the 
world today. It is performing effectively in Korea. 

Now you are aware of the fact, I am sure, that we get a kill ratio 
on MIG-—15’s as against our F—-86’s in Korea of the order of 5 to 1. 
That is basically due to the caliber of the pilots; the pilots that are 
operating in Korea are probably not the best ones. The plane itself, 
however, the MIG-—15, is an excellent plane. 

Four years ago our experts thought that the Russians couldn’t 
build a plane of that type. It has been built, and is a real factor in 
Soviet air strength. We have to be very much on the alert for other 
improvements of Soviet equipment. 

In long-range or strategic aircraft, the Soviets have something in 
the order of a thousand. That is still the TU—4 plane, however, 
which is a copy of our B-29. We lost two of those planes, which had 
to force-land near Vladivostok at the end of the war. The Soviets 
used them as a model to copy, and that copy is still their main long- 
range aircraft. 

Our B-29, as you know, we consider obsolescent. We are still 
using a good many of them in Korea, but we don’t regard them as 
first-line aircraft any more. We now have better types. 

The Soviets are working on pilot models of planes of their own, 
hut none that is better than the TU—4 has yet appeared in operational 
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units. The range of the TU-4 is limited. It still is an effective 
plane, but is on the way out. 

The Soviets during the last few years have introduced another 
element of equipment, a twin-engine jet bomber known as the IL 
It is of short range, but it is a very excellent aircraft. 


AIRFIELD CONSTRUCTION 


Another Soviet development is their airfield construction program, 
in the perimeter nearest our forces. They have now about 100 major 
airfields in this area. They will complete their hundredth one some 
time this year. They also have about 200 minor fields. That gives 
them a total of about 300 airfields in this area. That is more than 
they need for the air forces in that area, but it gives them a very 
effective capability, with the divisions that are in Western USSR 
and occupied Europe, of launching an attack against our forces. 

Senator Smirn. How does that compare in number with our air- 
fields in that area? 

General GruentHER. We have more than 40 effective fields now. 
We have a program now financed which will give us well over 100. 
At the moment their airfield capacity is therefore greater than ours. 
By a vear and a half from now, however, we will be approaching 
parity in the airfield situation. 

As vou know, a term that is used to describe this program is in- 
frastructure. Infrastructure is a word that relates to airfields and 
railroads and depots—fixed installations generally 

It is a word that means trouble to us ~probably more trouble than 
any other one of our problems—because in trying to build airfields, 
for example, we run at once into the problem of acquiring land which 
has been in families for 200 years. It has been a constant struggle 
to get our airfields going. 


NAVAL STRENGTH 


On the naval side, the Soviets have been putting more and more 
emphasis on the submarine. The Snorkel submarine, which is a 
long-range submarine, is the mainstay of the Soviet submarine fleet. 

They don’t have a large number of those submarines yet, but all 
the evidence indicates that they are pointing in that field. If they 
get a significant number of those submarines, we would have a very 
difficult problem in case of hostilities, because we will have some 
3,500 miles of sea supply lines. 


SOVIET SATELLITE CAPABILITIES 


A further significant development that has taken place with the 
soviets in the last few years has been the improvement of their satel- 
lite forces. These have increased materially. 

Starting in 1946, the satellite divisions were very few. That 
situation was purposely brought about by the Soviets because most of 
those satellites had been on the side of the Germans in World War II, 
particularly Bulgaria, Romania, and Hungary. It was to the in- 
terests of the Soviets to disband them as far as possible, and then to 
build up a force of their own. The result is that they now have 
between 65 and 70 satellite divisions. 
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Bulgaria, with a population of 74 million, has about 14 divisions, 
and those divisions are pretty well trained. ‘There is a Soviet military 
aid program that supervises them and gives them equipment. They 
have Soviet officers or Soviet trained officers facilitating the instruc- 
tion. In one country, Poland, there is a Soviet marshal as defense 
minister. 

Referring now to the satellite air forces, the Soviets are working 
hard on these forces, but they are not a significant threat at this 
time. Neither are these satellite divisions by themselves a significant 
threat right now. This is, however, an area in which the Soviets are 
putting very great attention, because it gives them a security zone 
and also a protection of their lines of communication. They will of 
course use them as they find they can be trusted. 

There is no question but that they are uneasy about the possibilities 
of defection of these forces, but they know that problem and they are 
working to reduce it. 1 would say that they are becoming more and 
more reliable. 

Senator Frrauson. After building up these satellite forces in 
strength how are they planning to avoid the possibility that they will 
defect as the Yugoslavs did? 

General GRUENTHER. Well, they can learn a lesson from the Yugo- 
slav experience. They are doing a great deal of work in their indoc- 
trination courses, and they ruthlessly eliminate people who might 
tend to be too independent in their thinking. It is a job for them. 
I don’t want to say that the Soviets don’t have a problem there, 
Senator. They do. They have a problem, but they know it and 
are trying to solve it. 

The methods of ruthlessness lend themselves very well to punitive 
measures, and of course they are masters in that. T think it would be 
unrealistic to feel that as of this time we can realistically expect for 
any great defection, unless of course we put the pressure on them. 

As you know, when the Germans moved into the Ukraine in 1941 
they were welcomed there as liberators. If Hitler had a alized on 
that, he would have put the Soviets in great difficulty, but he didn’t 
have the imagination to handle that situation. He mistreated the 
people there and soon they were the most vicious guerilla opposition 
that he had. However, he had had an opportunity there. 


PLANS TO MEET SOVIET THREAT 


Starting from estimates of Soviet military strength available in our 
headquarters, we have built up a series of plans for dealing with this 
threat if it should become necessary. We have first what we call an 
emergency plan. That plan envisages the actions that would be taken 
if this Soviet force should move today. 

Every commander from the north clear around to the Caucasus has 
a plan, has orders which will enable him to take certain actions if the 
balloon should go up. That doesn’t mean that we necessarily have 
enough force as of now to meet this threat successfully. In fact, we 
think we do not, but you fight with what you have and you do the 
best you can. That constitutes the basis for our emergency plan. 

Then we have a longer range plan, sometimes referred to as @ 
requirements plan. That plan envisages what the strategy should 
be. It has been presented to the governments in the North Atlantic 
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Council. It provides a goal, a series of requirements, and the gov- 
ernments are in the process of trying to meet those requirements 
and those goals now. 

Obviously the attainment of those goals involves many economic 
strains, and therefore must be considered very carefully by these 
governments. 

PROGRESS AT SHAPE 


Now what progress have we made? In the 2 years since the day 
General Eisenhower activated SHAPE headquarters, the 2d of April 
1951, we have increased in strength very significantly. 

We have about twice the number of divisions we had then, and 
about twice the number of operational aircraft. The military budgets 
of the member countries have approximately doubled—more than 
doubled, as a matter of fact. Nearly all of the countries that had 
low conscription periods have raised those periods. 

The Danes, for example, when General Eisenhower visited there in 
January 1951 had an &-months conscription period. They have just 
passed one for 18 months. 

As a result of moves such as that, our forces, although they are 
still inadequate, are no longer a pushover, and | would say this: 
Probably, and I use the word “probably,” the forces which the 
Soviets have in occupied Europe are not adequate to launch an attack 
against us now without reinforcement. 

“Of course, they have reinforcements close at hand, but one of the 
things which we worried about 2 years ago was that we might wake 
up some morning and find the whole force just pouring through, with 
warning that was no more than a matter of minutes. 

What I am saying is that our situation has vastly improved over 
what it was 2 years ago. We think there is a reasonably good prob- 
ability that the Soviets would have to bring in reinforcements in 
order to attack successfully now, but of course those reinforcements 
are here and they could bring them in. 


PROBLEM OF RESERVES 


Our difficulty now is that we don’t have the reserves. I have just 
said that probably—and I have emphasized ‘‘probably’’—we may have 
enough strength in positions now to prevent a surprise attack with the 
forces that they have immediately available. Theoretically, if we 
were in good enough shape as they started moving others in, that 
would be the signal for the North Atlantic powers to mobilize the 
reserves needed. But our reserves at the moment are not good 
enough. They are not effective enough. 

The reason? Well, it represents quite an economic problem. We 
are committed as a matter of policy to having the minimum number of 
active forces. Air forces have to be active, but for ground forces we 
must have the minimum number as a shield, and have adequate 
effective reserves. Well,-now that sounds just like a cliché. 

It sounds simple enough, but if you take the butcher and the baker 
and the candlestick maker and expect him to be able to fight the first 
few days, he has got to have training for a considerable period of time 
each summer. That takes him away from his ordinary occupation. 

Take as a specific example a situation that exists in the United 
Kingdom. The United Kingdom produced 226 million tons of coal 
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last year. If the Vy could produce 10 million more tons, their economic 
problem would be substantially diminished. 

Now to take the stand that the United Kingdom in training reserve 
divisions must pull men in for 30 days each year, whether they are 
coal miners or not, would present the United Kingdom with a very 
difficult problem to solve. That is actually what we are saying, 
We are saying those reservists have got to train every year. 

Now it isn’t a een of coal miners yea song It is just that 


the training is necessary if the units are going to be at the required 
state of readiness. That creates a problem, a politic ‘al and an economic 
problem, for the United Kingdom, in this case, but it is also true for 


all countries. 

The nations may be willing to have those fellows train maybe 15 
days every 2 years, but that isn’t good enough for operating against 
the first team. If the Soviets put in a first team of 175 divisions 
trained as pros, amateurs shouldn’t be put in against them. 

But the amateurs will be put in, and fellows who have been getting 
only 1Q) days of training each year, 11 the balloon goes up. It is not 
realistic, howe ‘ver, to think t hat those people are going to be able to 
fight as pros. Ina nutshell that is one of our very big problems. 

Now the countries realize all this, and the reserve situation has 
improved materially over the last 2 years, but it is still a major 
problem. It isn’t one that can be solved easily. It isn’t one that 
you can solve by pontifical dicta from headquarters like ours, because 
the implications in each country are quite terrific 

It does point out, though, the importance of Germ: iny to collective 
defense, because Germany is ideally placed to provide troops immedi- 
ately available for this shield, and furthermore the reserves are where 
they are needed. The reserves don’t hav e to move long distances and 
the military problem is simplified very considerably. German par- 
ticipation is therefore of major military importance. 

That participation, as you know, involves some very severe and 
stern military and political implications. 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY (EDC) TREATY 
The 6 nations, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 


Italy, and West Germany, have banded together in the European 
Defense Community Treaty, which has been signed and is before 


those 6 Governments for ratification now. You are aware, of course, 
that the Bundestag ratified it by a very substantial vote some 2% weeks 
ago. That is the only legislative body which has ratified it yet. The 


Governments of all 6 of those countries are definitely for it. 

Now the man who is against this treaty seems to reason this way: 
Well, the alternative is to arm the Germans or not to arm them. 

It is probably too late for that now. Those are not the alternatives. 
We no longer have the alternative of not arming the Germans. The 
question is: What is the best way for the Germans to participate? 
Too much water has gone over the dam now to be able to assume that 
it is realistic to keep the Germans under an occupation status much 
longer. The future of Europe depends in large measure on the solu- 
tion of the German problem. 

As I see the problem, it is not the alternatives of arm or not arm. 
It is a question of making the best of a risky situation, evaluating 
whether there is more to fear from the Russian or from the German. 
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Some of you gentlemen will undoubtedly meet Chancellor Adenauer 
when he comes here next week. I think he is a great citizen. He has 
exercised outstanding leadership in Germany 

I hope he lives for along time. He is, after all, 77 years old. He is 
in very excellent health, but he isn’t going to live forever, and the 
answer as to who could take his place is by no means clear 

We, from the purely military standpoint, point out its military 
importance. It is up to the governments, the political authorities, to 
assess the advantages as against the disadvantages and make the 
proper decision. 

That brings us to a rather basic fear in the minds of many Euro- 
peans: To what extent is the United States going to stay with this 
project? To what extent does the United States consider that its 
own enlightened self-interest calls for it to support the European de- 
fense community and to participate in the defense of Europe? 

There is some WOIrTry about that, and it rec mphasizes a factor which 
[ am sure that you gentlemen understand all too well—the United 
States has a position of leadership in the world now that is almost un- 
paralleled in history. 

This NATO project, all of these projects, and I think the preserva- 
tion of civilization as we know it, is going to depend upon the way we 
exercise that leadership. The question keeps coming 1 p in connection 
with the Germans and the French. It keeps coming up in almost 
everything we do. 

That in turn raises the question which I am sure is in the minds of 
you gentlemen constantly: How well are the Allies doing their job? 
To what extent are they sharing burdens equal to those that we ar 
bearing? 

I don’t pretend to have an answer to that very complex problem 
but I do have a couple of observations on it, which I shall now offer 


ROLE OF FRANCE IN FREE WORLD EFFORTS 


The French now have an overall tax structure which brings in 
slightly in excess of 30 percent of their national income in taxes 
That is more than we are collecting in the United States. But I be- 
lieve many eminent economists feel that 30 percent is a very high 
level. You can’t really expect to keep that up very long. 

Furthermore France has an indirect taxation system. About 70 
percent of the taxes in France are indirect taxes. With us it is just 
about the reverse, so that you have got this fellow in the low-wage 
group paying out a very substantial part of his income in taxes 

First of all, that income is a little in excess of $500 a year. Ours 
for last year was $1,590. When you take 30 percent of $550, there is 
obviously a b?g difference between that and taking 30 percent of some 
$1,600. Just about a block from where I live is a French white-collar 
worker. He has two children. He gets 25,000 franes a month 
Twenty-five thousand frances a month, at three hundred and fifty to 
the dollar, is a little in excess of $70. He gets some family allowanes 
for his two children, but his tota! intake is not much over $100 

Butter in Paris is half again as expensive as it is here. Oranges 
are about the same, milk a little cheaper, bread considerably cheaper 
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Coal, on the other hand, hard coal, is $50 a ton. I don’t know 
what the price is in the United States now, but it certainly isn’t over 
S20 

So that fellow has a terrific load. The only break he gets—and 
you can argue whether this is just a break or not—is that he gets 
cheap rent. There is a ceiling now in France, at the 1939 rental, so he 
probably pays out of his 25,000 francs about 6,000 frances for rent. 

In the open market the house would bring three times that, but by 
legislation, those ceilings are kept on, and of course from the landlord’s 
standpoint are considered confiscatory. Now that is about the way 
that this fellow makes a go of it. Of course the landlord puts no 
improvements in that house and the resultant disadvantages on the 
economy are obvious 


FRENCH CASUALTIES 


France has also the problem of Indochina, which is well known to 
vou. She is running between a half to a quarter of her military budget 
going to Indochina, and the casualties there have been very heavy. 
She has lost in that war over 35,000 killed. That exceeds our losses 
killed in Korea. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Are those Frenchmen? 

General Gruentuer. Of the 35,000 killed about 70 percent of those 
are Frenchmen. One further point is that they have lost in the last 
! years more French officers, native French officers, than they have 
graduated from their West Point, that is the French St. Cyr. It is a 
heavy burden to them. 

Senator Futspricgut. What is the comparable figure on casualties? 

General Gruentuer. The casualty figure will run under a hundred 
thousand, approximately. 

Senator Futspricur. Is that figure compared to our 130,000? 

General GruENTHER. About 130,000 as I remember now for Korea. 

There is one thing that is lacking, and that is the number of “ miss- 
ing,’’ but the wounded and the dead run a little more than 110,000. 
I don’t know the missing figure, but my supposition is that the total 
would still run a little bit less than Korea. 

Senator Futsricut. But is the number of dead higher than ours? 

General GruENTHER. Yes; the number of dead is higher. I think 
the number of our dead was 23,000 when I last saw the figure, about 
a month ago. 

Senator Futsrieut. And is theirs 35,000? 

General GruentHER. Theirs is 35,000. But I gave that only as 
some evidence on the other side on this question of the burden being 
borne. The French soldier gets 8 cents a day. 


DIFFERENTIAL IN INCOME OF NATO TROOPS 


Senator Futsricut. How much is the French soldier paid? 

General GruentHer. Eight cents a day. That is the conscript. 
That is high compared to the Turkish soldier who gets 21 cents a 
month. 

Senator Futpricut. Wait a minute. Did you say 8 or 80? 

General GruentHer. Eight cents a day. 

Senator FuLtsricutr. Did you also say 21 cents? 

General Gruentuer. And the Turkish soldier gets 21 cents a month. 
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Senator FutsBricut. What is the comparable figure to ours? 

General Gruentuer. I[ think a United States private gets about 
$75 a month. 

Colonel Wetcu. Seventy-five dollars, and ninety dollars overseas. 

Senator FuLBricut. On a daily basis it is $3 against 8 cents. 

General GrRuUENTHER. Eight cents, yes. That is what the French 
conscript gets. 

In my office I have two sergeants. Each of them receives more 
money than a French colonel of 30 years’ service. The pay of a 
second lieutenant in our headquaters—we have very few of them—is 
about the same as that of a French lieutenant general. 

I mention that only to show the standard on which they are paid, 
another so-called burden sharing consideration. I don’t say that it 
proves the case; I am not trying to prove any case. I am simply try- 
ing to make some observations. 

Senator FuLtpricut. It does have significance when our people con- 
tinually assert that we are carrying all the burden of this war. Do 
you think that assertion is received with much enthusiasm by the 
French? 

General GRUENTHER. I| can assure you, Senator Fulbright, it is a 
matter that causes them considerable concern, and the plea that | 
would have is this—if we are going to exercise this leadership it is 
going to call for a wisdom and an understanding which is greater 
than we have now. 

I think this strain is going to continue. It is true there are some 
so-called peace feelers in the air now, and maybe there is a lull coming, 
but basically the ideological conflict is going to be with us for some 
time. The major objective of Soviet foreign policy now Is to separate 
the United States from its allies. That is their No. 1 project. If 
they are able to do that, they don’t have to worry about whether they 
are able to attack on 6 hours’ notice or whether they don’t. They 
will achieve their mission practically for the asking. 


POSSIBLE CONFLICTS RESULTING FROM INCOME DIFFERENCES 


Senator Frrcuson. Is there any conflict caused by the fact that 
our privates, for instance, spend $90 a month and that theirs spend 
8 cents a day? 

General GruENTHER. Well, it causes some, Senator. In our head- 
quarters I can tell you the situation. 

We have a headquarters of 408 officers. In that headquarters we 
have 184 American, 84 British, 57 French, 23 Italians, down to 1 from 
Luxembourg. The United States are the highest paid in that group, 

Now we constantly —and General Eisenhower and General Ridgway 
have pressed this point very strongly—are striving to develop at 
atmosphere which diminishes that difference in income. Our enliste: 
people cause very little friction in our headquarters, for which I bow 
my head in gratitude to them. We mix the officers and enlisted men; 
it is a completely integrated headquarters. 

We have to take the chance on that, but the result is that you will 
have an American sergeant sitting next to a French sergeant. They 
are both doing the same work, but the ratio of their income is terrific. 
However, that has gone very well. 
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Senator Frrauson. Do the British limit the amount that their men 
can spend? 

General GRUENTHER. I do not think they do, and of course to do 
that would create a terrific irritation for an American. 

Senator FrerGcuson. Yes; I appreciate that, but I wondered how it 
vas working out. 

Generel GruentHer. No; they do not. Of course, the British 
ncome is rather austere, so it doesn’t show up quite as much as the 
American one, 

Now where you have a problem, of course, is with the soldiers in 
the units. As they are stationed in small French towns it is harder to 
control that situation than it is in our headquarters. We get away with 
it because we are watching it all the time. It is a matter of major 
eadquarters policy, because if we didn’t control that we would be in 
‘al difficulties. 

But with the American soldier who comes over, maybe he didn’t 
vant to come in the first place, and he is not always too sympathetic 
with some of these problems. I don’t mean to say everyone is sensi- 
tive to the problem. There are irritations. That differential in 
income is a constant source of irritation. 


THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Of course, the very fact that the United States has all of these 
resources creates a jealousy factor which is bound to have an influence. 
The average European feels that America is the great power in the 
vorld today; that its economic _— ntial is one of the priceless assets of 
the West, that its production facilities are unparalleled. 

They recognize all that. But they wonder about our wisdom to 
ontrol this very difficult world situation which is going to be in 
existence for some time. 

Senator Futsrieur. Isn’t that what you wonder also about, 
General? 

General GruentTHER. Well, I do wonder, but I have faith that we 
are going to be able to meet our responsibilities. 

I feel that your organization, as the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, is the most important organization in the world today, more 
important than the Politburo. The degree to which you can make 
wise decisions is of critical importance. There are going to be some 
tough decisions for you to make, because I think the situation is going 
to become more difficult. I think that we are facing a pe ‘riod now 
where we will look back and say the first 2 years of SHAPE’s exist- 
ence, instead of being the hardest, were the easiest, because the strains 
rinning to develop as you get closer to the economic ceilings 

Many, many problems are arising and it is going to require the 
greatest wisdom and understanding in the world to solve them. 





RUSSIAN ATTEMPTS TO DIVIDE ALLIED POWERS 


nator Mansrietp. General, I am awfully glad that you have 

annals isized that probably the main threat from Russia is their attempt 
to divide the All ied Powers. 

General Gruentuer. I think it is the supreme objective now. 


mn : ; : 
Chev are not too secretive about it. 
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Senator Futsricut. You pointed that out last fall also. 

General GrugeNntHER. During their all union congress last fall, 
speaker after speaker came forward and said, ‘““These fellows are going 
to split. They can’t stand a competitive market, and they are going 
to fight each other.”’ That is their hope, and the fellow who sounded 
off most vigorously about it was Malenkov. 

Senator Mansrietp. General, why are they taking the British to 
one side and discussing their bomber being knocked down, and the 
French to one side and 

General GruentuER. Part of the same technique. One hope there 
is that they have not been too clever at doing that. Their timing is 
frequently bad, and they don’t always go around kissing babies at the 
right time. I-don’t credit them with the power of being able to fool 
people as much as they did before. 

I personally think that history is going to show that the Soviets 
made their biggest mistake when they allowed the Korean war to 
develop, because it has definitely united the people of the free world. 
They would not have been united otherwise. The sacrifices which 
they are making now would probably never have been made if the 
Soviets had not let that Korean war develop. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think that Malenkov may have that 
in mind and is going to stop it or has that gone too far? 

General GRUENTHER. Well, that is too much of a speculation for me. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think that would have much effect on 
the West at the present time? 

General GruentHeR. Well, it will be a great temptation. I don’t 
think that we are going to believe the Soviet line, but the Soviets are 
certainly taking a number of extraordinary steps. Within the last 2 
weeks in one of their broadcasts, which have been most vituperative 
for the last vear, they admitted the United States had a major part 
in the winning of World War Il. That admission is just unheard of. 
Then they allowed a group of radiomen, publishers, and others, to 
go into Moscow the other day. That too is most unusual. The 
timing of these moves is most significant. 

Senator Futsricntr. Wouldn’t the reactions that have already 
taken place here indicate that the American people feel that? That 
is the explanation we have been reading now for 2 or 3 days. 

For example, look at the performance of our domestic markets; 
the so-called people in the know in the economics field believe there 


Is going to be a letup in our defense preparations. Therefore they are 
selling stocks. That is what you read eve ry day. That is the way 
our own people interpret it. Nevertheless, I am saying that that is 


evidence of what would happen here. 
General GruentHer. Well, of course you are certainly much 
better judges as to what t the reaction of the American people would be. 
Senator Futsricur. I don’t mean you and this committee. I 


mean just the public in general. 


EUROPEAN REACTION TO UNITED STATES POLICY 


General GruENTHER. It is one of my big worries now, and one of 
the matters to which I think you gentlen n should give verv careful 


attention. | recognize that the prol lems ahead of you as to aid 
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programs, and so forth, are really big ones, and I don’t claim that | 
know the answers at all. 

[ do want to say this one thing just as one man’s view: That if aid 
programs are cut, it has to be very carefully made clear that this 
action doesn’t indicate we are getting ready to pull out of Europe, 
or lose interest in Europe’s defense. That is the thing the people in 
Kurope keep watching all the time. 

Many Europeans feel that American policy is, to say the least, a 
very flexible matter, and that it vacillates as the changes of the wind. 
Now I don’t mean to say that everybody feels that way, but there are 
some who believe we can stand some maturing. 

Senator SmiruH. Are the French the most sensitive to that? 

General GkuENTHER. I think all are sensitive, Senator. 

Senator SmirH. My point in asking that question is if we should 
shift some of our aid from France to meet the crisis in Indochina, 
wouldn’t the French understand the reason for so doing? 

General Gruentuer. Oh, I think so; ves. I am not arguing that 
aid shouldn’t be shifted. I am not taking a position on that. now, 
because the global picture must very definitely be considered. 

I think one of the major policy tasks of the United States is to assess 
priorities, in the light of the psychological eflects that changes are 
going to have, because the element which is really going to win this 
struggle is unity. That is the only edge that the Soviet really has on 
us, and he gets it through the fear techniques of the police-state. 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE INDOCHINESE AND KOREAN CONFLICTS 


Senator Futsricur., General, don’t the French definitely regard 
Indochina as being on a par with Korea? Is it all one fight in their 
view? 

General GrugentuerR. Very, very much. Of course, you know that 
when the French started out in the Indochina conflict there were 
many who considered it a colonial war, but they are spending more 
money each year now than their whole investment in Indochina. If 
they ever did view it as a colonial enterprise, they do so no longer. 
The burden is terrific. They have a bear by the tail, and there is no 
easy solution. 

Senator Frerauson. Are there any evidences that haven’t been 
made public that they are softening up in Indochina as far as the 
commies are concerned? 

General GruentHer. No; I wouldn’t say so. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there no evidence there of any offers of any 
kind? 

General GruentHer. You know, it is very remarkable, Senator, in 
Indochina they have a leader, Ho-Chi-Minh, whom you know about. 
That fellow is a good leader, the way he holds that Communist side 
together. 

Those fellows fight a war which is an awfully tough war. I am 
talking about the Communist forces. They have no air power; they 
have no cities; they have no grain erea to amount to anything; and 
they must fight a guerrilla war. If anything they are getting better 
at it. 

Now this leader has the psychology that inspires people to fight. 
He has it very well. On our side—and it applies to America just as 
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to others—we are fighting for a way of life, but we don’t have the 
same crusading zeal for it that the ‘have-nots’ do, and I classify 
the Viet Minh as “have-nots”. They have an almost religious fervor 
that carries them on. We have got to find a way of meeting that 
kind of threat. It presents a major problem. We must develop 
much greater skill in that field than we have now. 

The British, when they were the world leaders, as they were from 
1815 to 1914, studied world leadership. I mean every boy who went 
to school studied it; it was part of his whole philosophy. 

I am sure that we are going to have to develop that same know-how, 
that we have in the industrial field now. In industry, a man can 
take a machine tool and in a day or two learn how to operate it. But 
in this area of inspiring people and influencing the rest of the world, 
which is the responsibility of our leadership, we still have much to 
learn. 

Senator HicKkENLoorER. General Gruenther, the Russians are 
doing just that now, aren’t they? 

General GRUENTHER. Sir? 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. I say the Russians are doing just that. 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLoopER. They are accentuating and stepping up 
the study of world politics. 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir. I agree with vou, Senator Hicken- 
looper. We have to be skilled in that same field; that is, in the realm 
of ideas, so that we may do better than the Russians. 

Take a development in the Korean war, that to me has always been 
remarkable. The country with the largest air force in the world has 
never put a plane, except by accident, over U. N. lines in Korea 
There has never been as much as a single sortie of close air support 
for the Chinese Communist troops. 

It is a remarkable achievement to be able to get people to fight for 
you when you are sitting back witb all the chips and you don’t have 
to put them in. The Soviet says, “Oh, ves, we will give you more 
ammunition, more tanks, more clothes,”’ but he won’t give them the 
air power which will cut their casualties. As a result, the Chinese 
are taking casualties on the ground of 5, 6, 7, and 8 to 1. 

Senator Ferauson. What is their reasoning on that? 

General GruENTHER. Well, I don’t know how they can get away 
with it with the satellites. I know what the Soviet reasonmg must 
be. It is to squeeze out the last drop, but how they get away with 
it, | can’t imagine. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Well, didn’t Hannibal say, ‘Beyond the 
Alps lies Italy and all the loot.”” The “have-nots” are looking for 
what the other fellows have got. They have got treasures and 
riches and everything else to spur them on, and our people don’t 
have that type of inspiration. We live pretty well here and are pretty 
well satisfied. 

General GRuENTHER. Yes, sir. I think that is certainly a factor, 
Senator Hickenlooper. 

Of course as a have-not if I were a satellite officer I would say, “IT 
think this is fine. We are willing to go out and get killed, but how 
about putting some airplanes over and giving us some protection, 
because then we can get this finished a lot quicker?” 
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SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Senator HickeNLooprr. I think they generally encourage them by 
saving that maybe it will take some sacrifices but just fight hard and 
well and look at all the riches you will get—look at what you will 
acquire. 

General Gruenruer. It would seem, of course, that that is a 
rather empty promise in Korea The loot that they get in Korea is 
cert Linky very negligible. 

Senator HickeNLoorerR. It is just as empty a promise as the psy- 
chological war the Russians are fighting now 

lt has always been one of the most mysterious things to me how 
they can go into countries such as France, Italy and others and 
promise many fine things to people they are trying to attract and 
yet they don’t follow it up by cood works. 

The Russians have never put in a single item of good works in 
these countries, and yet based on promises of what you will have in 
the future, they have attracted certain people. 

Now we go in and talk about human dignity; we say people have 
to work out their own salvation, and that it will take a long time; 
and we accompany that with material good works. Yet the Soviets 
are beating us in some places, with mere promises, while we use 
demonstrable cood works. 

Senator Humpurey. It seems to me that we as \iembers of Con- 
gress ought to understand this. It is like a rich man going out to a 

roup of building laborers or poor people and saying, ‘‘ Look you follow 
me and | am really rong to do something for you 7 

He builds a children’s home and he builds a hospital, but it doesn’t 
really bring the people into his fold. And a workingman who goes 
out and talks to his fellow workingmen, even if he gives them false 
pronuses, gets some support. 

After al!, we have the same thing in politic S. I have seen and vou 
have seen where somebody is just as noble as he possibly could be and 
will deliver the goods and he still doesn’t get the political allegiance 
of the people Thev take the gifts, and they take the goods, but he 


I 
qaoesn t get the political allewiance. 
1 } | . 7 . . ] oO ] } ’ ‘y > > ‘ sl< ‘ | | + 
Somebody ise can come aiong who doesn t olfer nearly as much, but 
does offer at least what is considered to be a psychological kinship, and 
f1] inet ] 
thev tolow right along 


Senator HicKENLOOPER 


‘ 


Well, the Russians put their propaganda 


on material nromises of the immediate moment that ‘the millennium 
Will occur once vou let us 1n.”’ ‘| iL \ don’t supplement that by any 
present works or present ph sical demonstrations of what thev are 
roing to do 

General GRUENTHER. I realize that. That is a good illustration 
that you gave. There 1 no questio1 oul it. but I sav I don’t 
understand it; we ha en’t iound the cey to convineine people. 

Senator HumpHREY. That is right. 

Senator H1ickENLoopeER. | thin' perhaps one reason is that we pitch 
our discussion on truth and on facts. We don’t try to tell people, 


“We will give you this, and the day after tomorrow you will have 
riches, comfort, and happiness.”’ We say, ‘‘ You have got to follow a 
way of life which will build it for youselves,”’ and that is a long-range 
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proposition. Most everybody is interested in the promises of today 
and says, “I’ll worry about tomorrow a little later on.” 

General GruentHer. | have followed the situation in France. 
Of course, as you know, in the election in 1951 they drew 5 million 
voters to the Communist Party in that country. Now by and large 
that vote is a protest vote against what the workers consider are social 
injustices; but the Soviets, the Communists, do an effective job in 
organizing that vote 

There is a social security program. If a man is sick, any worker, 
one of the party men, will appear in his village and he will make out 
the forms for him and take all of that credit, when sooner or later 
the benefits will come. He keeps pushing that. He identifies him- 
self with the workingman, and he gains a great deal of credit. 

Now the French worker has no more use for Soviet Russia than a 
laborer would have in our country, but communism happens to be a 
title to him, a name of something that relieves him from what he 
feels is oppression. He feels that French management is not treating 
him properly, and here is somebody who seems to be fighting for his 
cause. In another country the party might be called by another 
term, but in France it happens to be called communism. They have 
cashed in on that name. 


LATEST SOVIET 5-YEAR PLAN 


Senator Humpurey. General, may we talk again about what you 
consider to be the kev of the Soviet policy today, n umely, dividing 
us from our allies. I have read a very disturbing article with which 
I am sure most of us have come in contact. 

It was published in Fortune magazine, and is about the most recent 
5-year program that the Soviet is now engaged upon. I think the 
Soviet has been in this program for about a year and a half now. 
It is mainly directed toward capital coods, and particularly toward 
increasing their military or war potential. 

The information in that article indicated that these peace overtures 
were all a part and parcel of the same pattern for the time element 
that the Soviet needed—primarily needed to ease some tensions at 
home among consulrer groups This exact thine 1s what Is De cInninge 
to happen now. 

| noticed some prices dropped here vesterday, and then this 
amnesty order appeared; that all of this would happen was in this 
article some months ago, including the thought that the emphasis 
would be placed upon heavy production of n achinery and develop- 
ment of synthetic fuels and a number of other commodities, such as 
tools necessary for the military. 

Is that a reasonably accurate description of what they are trying to 
do? 

General GruENTHER. I think so, Senator Humphrey. You know, 
in 1946 Stalin said that what the Soviet’ Union needs, in order to 
protect itself reasonably from all accidents, are a coal production of 
500 million tons a year, a steel production of 60 million tons a year, 
and an oil production of 60 million tons. 

Now the 5-vear plan which is in effect now, which is the one that 
ends in 1955 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 
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General Grurentuer. That calls for 372 million tons of coal; it 
calls for 70 million tons of oil as against Stalin’s 60; and it calls for 45 
million tons of steel as against Stalin’s 60. 

People who have been studying this seem to think that the goals 
which Stalin set in 1946 are probably still the goals they are working 
toward. The current 5-year plan gave those as 372 for coal, 70 for oil, 
and 45 for steel. Last year they got up to about 300 million tons of 
coal, oil about 47 million tons, and steel about 35 million tons. If they 
reach their 1955 objectives, they will have doubled their production 
in every field over what they had in 1940. 


COMPARING UNITED STATES AND SOVIET PRODUCTIVITY 


Senator Humpurey. That is what I read. And the Soviets are 
moving undoubtedly toward some ultimate goal, which of course the 
rest of the world does not know, because, I am sure, Stalin and his 
planners recognize that in order to handle this situation they have got 
to have some reasonable prospect of meeting the industrial potential 
of the United States. 

General Gruentuer. Of course they don’t need nearly as much as 
wedo. They fought the last war on 18 to 20 million tons of steel, and 
fought a very, very successful war. They got a good deal of help from 
us in the form of four-hundred-eighty-some thousand trucks, and that 
cut down their steel use, but they can operate on a great deal less, 
especially in the fields of oil and steel, because they devote it to 
capital equipment rather than to normal consumer items. 

Senator Humpurey. This article was a composite article, so to 
speak, General. It was prepared by a number of scholars, particu- 
larly economists in this field, who said they had spent a good deal of 
time gathering this information. 

They said at the end of 1955 in what are considered to be the critical 
areas or the critical production items, that the Soviet would be able to 
come within reasonable distance of meeting the productivity of the 
United States unless we pare down to World War II standards in 
terms of the sacrifice that the American people had to make in their 
consumer goods, in such things as washing machines, et cetera. They 
in turn would double what they had available. 

Now it seems to me that somewhere along the line we in Congress 
ought to be reviewing these things instead of investigating some of 
the things we have been investigating. I get a little bit alarmed. | 
have to zo out and find a magazine like Fortune for my information 
and I don’t even know who the authors are by name. 

You see, sooner or later if this committee is as important as you say 
it and some other committees are, we ought to be sitting down to the 
very difficult and arduous task of going into some of this intricate 
detail. Doesn't it seem to you that it would be very difficult for us to 
make decisions without knowing more about production figures and 
about these plans? I don’t see how one can intelligently vote even 
about a foreign-aid program, General, unless we know reasonably well 
what these fellows are up to. 

General Grugenruer. Well, | wouldn’t comment, of course, on the 
duties of this committee other than to say that I think you have the 
most important job in the world. 





| 
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FOREIGN AID AND MILITARY SITUATION 


Senator HumpHrey. Let me ask you this question. I am concerned 
about the foreign-aid program. Can foreign-aid figures really be 
related to the actual military situation, unless we really have specific 
detailed information and long-range prognostication on Soviet 
capacity? 

General GRUENTHER. Well, I think it ought to be considered a very 
definite part of the problem. Of course you see what our side is trying 
to do. From where we sit we don’t consider this an impossible prob- 
lem at all, even though the Soviets have this very large force. 

They have problems, too. There is a tendency on our part to 
think that every Soviet citizen is 7 feet tall. Well, there are a lot 
that are not. I feel that our chances of making aggression a tough and 
unattractive operation for them are good. It doesn’t have to be 
foolproof—I think if we were to try to get security to the point where 
we had no chance of losing, the attempt would destroy us economically. 
If, however, we get security to the point where it makes it awfully 
expensive for them to be the aggressor, I don’t think they are going 
to take the chance. 

If the Soviets were faced only by a vacuum, they might attempt 
to move into it. However, if I were a policymaker, 1 would feel 
pretty confident of getting a reasonably firm defense posture—some- 
thing far beyond a vacuum—by achieving the unity of the NATO 
countries. 

Now that is an extremely important thing. The North Atlantie 
Treaty Organization by its very nature is a cumbersome operation. 
Somebody, a Senator I believe, termed it an administrative mon- 
strosity. 

Perhaps that is true, but it is workable if it has the leadership, 
the intelligence, and the inspiration that goes with it. I think NATO 
is going to convince the Soviets that they should not take the chance. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST 


Senator MANsFIELD. General, may I make some comments there. 
I think we are getting down to fundamentals now. May I ask this 
question? 

Outside of the atomic and the hydrogen bombs, what are the 
basic commodities needed to wage a war, if a war comes? Would 
you say steel is one? 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, steel and oil and rubber are certainly 
three. 

Senator MANsFieLp. Now what would happen if Western Europe 
was lost, especially the Ruhr region, in the matter of steel? Would 
they be pretty close to being equal with us? 

General GrueNnTHER. Oh, yes. In steel, this part of Europe now, 
these countries in here have a steel capacity of 58 million tons. They 
produced 58 million tons of steel last year, 42 million on the Continent 
and 16 million in United Kingdom. 

Senator MANSFIELD. What is the Russian figure? 

General GruentHerR. The Russian figure last year was 35 million 
tons. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is pretty close to our 110. 
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General GruentHeER. As a matter of fact, those two if totaled 
would in effect actually be greater, Senator, because the Soviets 
don’t need as much as our 110. In their hands, the steel would go 
much further than our 110 goes. 

Senator Mansrievp. All right. Now if we go to Indochina, the 
other side of the world, and Indochina was to be lost and the gateway 
to the east and to the south opened, what would be the situation in 
oil and rubber? 

General Gruentuer. Well, it would be a deteriorating situation. 
It depends on how far they move in on it 

Senator MANsrireLp. Where could you stop them—in Indochina? 

General Gruentuer. No; I think you would have great difficulty 
stopping them. I think if southeast Asia falls, the chance of the rest 
of that part of the world fallin ly i 

[ don’t want to say that it would fall like a ripe tomato, but it 


certainly makes life much tougher for those people, the Soviet pressures 


y mf 
Is great 


\ increased. 
] 
I 


are so great 

Senator Mansrietp. Fundamentally, then, Indochina is just as 
much a part of the war or the position of strength against communism 
as Western Europe is 

General GrueNTHER. | would say so; ye 

Senator MANSFIELD. So it is a worldwide pictur 


General GRUENTHER. That is correct. 


RUSSIAN TIMETABLE AND ARMAMENT BUILDUP 


Senator HiexkeEnLoorer. General, I remember as a child before 
World War I started, before 1914, the story in the papers in those 
days was that Germany was waving the flags, reviewing troops, 
getting guns; England was rattling the sabers; and France was calling 
in these people. The whole connotation in the newspapers was that 
neither side was going to start the war until they were both equipped 
for it, and that they needed time. During all this time, these pressures 
were mostly building up—mounting. Then there comes a moment 
when both teams get on the field and the referee blows the whistle 
and then they are compelled to get at each other. 

Now what are we doing? By what I believe to be a phony and 
ill-advised armistice in Korea, we have given them 2 vears to build 
up superiority in strength there. And here we are, talking now about 
time. 

Certainly if we can read anything and believe it at all—and I think 
we had better pay some pretty strict attention to what Mr. Stalin 
and some of the others have said in the past about their program 
there is one controlling purpose of Moscow. That is international 
communism, with war if necessary, as an eventual tool in that process. 

So every day they are increasing their potential, they are developing 
their natural resources, and increasing their skills within Russia. I 
am just wondering whether we are following a policy of waiting until 
the day comes that the referee appears in his striped shirt and blows 
the whistle, and then we have to fight each other, because both sides 
are ready and equipped. 

I don’t know what the overall solution is, but I shiver every time I 
see something that touches on that. I saw something that came out 
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of Moscow the other day which resulted in a wave of feeling spreading 
over our country that maybe the Russians are going to be good now. 

I don’t want to see a slackening of our diplomatic policies in any 
way on the basis that those people tell the truth at any time or that 
they have any moral purpose behind their statements. 

If we get mousetrapped again, it is going to be bad indeed for us. 
We have been mousetrapped 2 or 3 times, and | earnestly hope we 
don’t get fooled again and concede the existence of any moral purpose 
behind these people 

They are certainly building everything they have with a military 
purpose in view: Military production, strategic placement of their 
people and their troops, the acquisition of territory, the protecting of 
their borders, and all that sort of thing. They are moving in this 
almost irresistible pattern, and time will only strengthen them and 
weaken us. 

After having delivered myself of that, I Suppose | should have a 
certain infallible solution for it. I don’t propose one. 


THREAT IN CONNECTION WITH RUSSIAN PEACE OFFERS 


Senator SmirH. I would like to ask the general right there whether 


you are in accord with the thin] Ing that sSenatol Hickenloope r sug- 
vested. 1am entirely in accord with his thinking 


General GRUENTHER. I feel, just to give you my reaction, very 
J : : 


much encouraged Lo have senator Hickenloope r Say something like 
that, because I consider the immediate danger is that we might be 
Ceceived by these lures which are coming from the Soviets now. If 
the American people can only have that same pomt of view, that is 
encouraging, for this struggle is going to be won by the side with the 
stoutest heart. 

Senator SmiruH. There will be a great deal of pressure to get these 
prisoners back. If there is going to be a prisoner exchange, people 
will want it done. I don’t know what the price may be. 

Senator HickENLooprErR. I don’t know what the answer is. I don’t 
have access to information, at least sufficiently detailed information. 
I think it is manifest that there must be some reason why Moscow 
is offering the exchange of prisoners. 

General GRUENTHER. That is right. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I think it is very apparent that at some 
time in the past, a couple of years ago, they were in a position of great 
weakness in Korea. They made a gesture, an overture for an armistice. 
We dropped into that one just like a bear dropping into a pit, and 
gave them 2 years to build up. 

Many responsible officials then did not believe that the North Ko- 
reans and the Chinese and the Russians were sincere in the armistice 
procedures. Yet we went right along on a stalemate proposition, let 
them build up their forces, let them get their guns, their ammunition 
supplies, and their new troops in there. We gave them 2 years to 
train more troops. 

We knew at that time that they had this international cadre back 
in China of very capable and experienced people from various parts 
of Europe. The net result is that they got a position of strength there. 

Now there is some reason why they are willing to exchange sick 
prisoners other than the humanitarian reasons. They don’t care 
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whether these prisoners die or not. That isn’t their purpose, but 
there must be a spot, a soft spot of weakness some place, maybe not 
fatal to them, but there must be a weakness which they want to 
correct by this overture. What it is, I don’t know, and I don’t pretend 
to know. 

MUTUALITY OF PROBLEMS 


General GruentHer. Mr. Chairman, I hope you will be able to 
bring the committee over to visit our headquarters this summer, 
individually or as a group. We feel that our problems are very defi- 
nitely your problems, and we don’t claim that we have the answers. 

We want criticism, whether it be constructive or destructive, but 
the problem of collective security is with us and is going to be with us, 
| think, for some time. General Ridgway will be highly honored to 
have you. 

Senator Smita. Have you been talking to the financial people with 
regard to what our military aid authorization will be? 

General Gruentuer. No, sir, | have not; but the administration 
is working on that problem now. We have not been in contact. 
When the program comes up, it is planned, as I understand it, that 
General Ridgway will come over and will actually meet with your 
committee at that time. I assume this committee will 

Senator Ferauson. General, you indicated that we might antici- 
pate the next few years as being even more difficult than the past. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General GruENTHER. The Commies in France are having pains 
now. They made an all-out effort to spite General Ridgway when 
he came over there, and that was a terrific flop. 

Their paying members are diminishing. Just 3 weeks ago 1 of the 
2 main Communist papers in Paris folded up. Humanite, which is 
the main one now, has gone down in circulation from 600,000 to 
about 190,000. 

Senator Ferauson. Are there evidences on the reverse side? 

General GruentuHER. I don’t want to see us, as we talk in terms of 
numbers and strengths, getting too discouraged about this problem. 
I don’t want to be complacent about it, either, but these fellows 
haven’t got us on the run, in spite of their many advantages. I 
definitely think we are going to be able to solve the problem. 


LISBON GOALS 


The CuarrMan. General, have you covered what you wanted to 
say? We ordinarily pursue a course in which the chairman inquires 
in the beginning and then we rotate around the table. Now we 
have reversed the procedure here today, and I want to know if you 
have covered everything you wanted to tell us. 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Well, then will you let me ask you a few questions? 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I thank you, sir. I want to know how far short 
of the Lisbon goals we have fallen. 

General GRUENTHER. Senator, the Lisbon goals have been sub- 
stantially met, but in connection with that, I should say there again 
that that gets into numbers. 
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Numbers of forces are meaningless unless we consider their effective- 
ness. ‘To say that we have 50 divisions, which we have, is not the 
whole answer to the problem. It is a question of how effective those 
divisions are. 

All of those divisions do not measure up to effective standards, and 
similarly for the air force units. Numerically, the goals have been 
substantially met. 

The countries recognize these deficiencies, and it is a matter of 
major effort of General Ridgway’s headquarters to help these coun- 
tries to see that the standards are met. 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY AND DELIVERIES TO NATO 


The CHarrMan. In relation to EDC, I understood your analysis 
this morning was to this effect: that apparently it is going to be a 
failure unless all the members fully participate. 

General GruentHeER. | think that is a reasonable summary of what 
I said; ves, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And you do have hope that France will completely 
cooperate? 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now then, what is the status of delivery of arms, 
equipment, and all the materials that we are supposed to send to 
NATO? 

General GruentHer. Well, I am not up to date That comes 
through on the United States side, sir, and I am on the international 
side. 

The CHatrRMAN. You are aware, of course, that General Ridgway 
said it wasn’t coming through. 

General GrueNTHER. Yes, sir. He said that as a United States 
officer, and I am not trying to dodge the question. JI am just thinking 
how best to answer it. . 

The CHAatrMAN. That is a diplomat’s answer, sir. 

General GruENTHER. The volume of equipment is coming through 
at increased rates. There has been more coming through in the past 
few months than ever before. 

There are still shortages, but I would say that the rate has been 
stepped up very considerably, Senator Wiley. 


WHISPERING CAMPAIGN 


The CHarrMan. What about that whispering campaign we heard 
about in the papers? 

General Gruentuer. The whispering campaign is a fabrication of 
the Communists. I think it is doing a great disservice to a magnificent 
soldier. 

I have got two sons in the Army, and if we had to go to war and I 
had to put them under a commander, there is nobody I would rather 
see them serve under than General Ridgway. Almost single-handed 
he turned the Eighth Army around at a time when it was in a very 
bad state. I think he is living up to the best traditions of the United 
States service, and I am proud of him, and I believe that everybody 
should be. 
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DISCUSSING YUGOSLAVIAN POLICY 


The CHairmMan. There was a communique from London a few days 
ago in relation to Tito and Churchill. Did you see that? 

General Gruentuer. I didn’t see the communique. 

The CHarrMAN. The two governments declared their common 
interests in resisting aggression and in the preservation of national 
independence. They undertook to work closer together and with 
other freedom-loving nations to defend peace, 

Do you want to tell us your own judgment about Tito and the 
effect, whether it is strength or weakness or whether he would fight 
in case we got into a war? Give us your own judgment. 

General Gruentuer. I| think, Senator, the most significant fact in 
connection with the Tito-British meeting is not so much what they 
said, but the fact that the meeting took place at all. That is a tre- 
mendous event from the standpoint of confirming his breakoff from 
the Soviet orbit. 

As to vour second question whether I think the Yugoslavs would 
fight, I think they are in a state of mind where they would resist very 
vigorously anv act of Soviet aggression or, of course, any act of 
satellite aggression. 


THE CHANGE IN MOSCOW 


The CHatrMAN. You! ». card the discussion by several members 
here in relation to th philosophy of the Kremlin; considering the 
Asiatic mind and the impact of Marx upon it, are vou satisfied in 
your own mind that the new leadership is simply following the old 
line? Do you know Malenkov personally? 

General GruentTHER. No, sir; donot. That is such a speculative 
question, Senator, that I don’t think my observations on it would be 
very cood., | think that in essence no Communist is able to follow a 
line other than the official line. 

From the experience that 1 have had with them—and I served with 
them during the war and just after the war, when we all felt there was 
going to be no more war and no more disorder or chaos—lI had long 
talks with Soviet generals, and I found that, without exception, they 
followed the line right down from A to Z and they were incapable of 
varying from it, these dyed-in-the-wool Communists. 

The CHarrMan. Do you want to give us the consensus among you 
military men at SHAPE as to whether or not you think there is 
cohesion in the ranks or whether we can expect something else. We 
listen to a great many things over the radio. We have read a great 
many things which seem smooth on the surface, but perhaps you may 
have another situation like that in the Roman Empire after Caesar. 

General GruENTHER. You are talking about on the Soviet side? 

The CHarRMan. Yes. 

General GRUENTHER. I can’t give you a military consensus. I will 
give you what I think, though. There are strains on the Soviet side, 
and particularly on the satellite side, but those strains, with the gun 
in the back keeping those people in line, are not enough to give us any 
reason for believing that the empire is about to collapse in the fashion 
of the Roman Empire. 

The CuarrmMan. No; but do you think that the new leaders in 
Russia, are really working harmoniously together? Or is the genéral 
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theory that they may split apart, that there isn’t the cohesive power 
that there was when Stalin was alive to hold them together? 

General Grurntuer. Well, I think there is a possibility of that, 
Senator, but I don’t think my views on what those three fellows are 
trying to do would really be worth much. 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE PHILOSOPHY 


The Cuarrman. Today as you outlined the defense in Europe, I 
couldn’t help but remember an article I read recently, which said in 
effect that the danger now is that with our new weapons we are 
developing a Maginot Line complex here, and that we are thinking 
in terms of a line virtually coming down from the north there running 
out into Turkey. Is there any: danger of that? 

General GRUENTHER. | would say relatively little danger, Senator. 
I think that the military people now recognize that there is no such 
thing as a linear-defense concept. 

When you see it on the map, it probably appears that way, because 
when you are trying to defend 14 nations, vou show that you are 
going to defend each one of those nations, but that does not convict 
you of a linear-defense philosophy. 

I would also say that the thinking is very definitely along this 
line—first of all, that air power is predominant. It is the dominant 
factor in war today. 

The same psychology also goes with the idea of making maximum 


use of tactical atomic weapons, UsSIn¢ eround forces in order to create 
enemy ead by making his forces concentrate. It is in that general 


fashion that military thinking is now proceeding. and not on any 
purely linear concept. 

The CHatrrmMan. Do you want to comment about the effectiveness 

Turkey and Greece? 

General GruentHER. Oh, ves, sir; I have the highest praise for 
them. Both of those countries have demonstrated without any 
question their implacable opposition to the Soviet threat. I am sure 
that both of them would resist whether they got additional aid or not. 
They have stout-hearted citizens, and we have great regard for them. 

Senator KNowLANb. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question at this 
point. 

You mentioned Turkey. What about the weak flank of Turkey, 
and what about Iran, if the Russians come down through there and 
outflank the Turks? 

General GruENTHER. Yes, sir; that is a headache. Now, the 
Soviets might well come through just this way. 

While it is not in our area, we consider that the solution to this 
Middle East problem is a very important one. It is probably the most 
easily defended area in the world. 

In that area, there is a railroad that is 125 miles long with more 
than 100 very critical tunnels. This means that it is vulnerable to 
demolition, guerrilla warfare, sabotage, and hence, delaying action. 
What is needed are the fellows with the stout heart to stay there, that 
are well trained. You don’t need too many of them. 

So much for that. This is some of the most forbidding territory in 
the world to march across. If these people were agreed among them- 
selves, the defense of this area would be relatively simple. The point 
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you have raised is one that worries us. I think we are going to have 
to do quite a bit of hoping that the problems in this area are going to 
be solved. 

LOYALTY AND SECURITY AT NATO 


The CHarrMan. That anticipated what I was trying to learn, but 
since I understand you have to go, I am going to confine myself to 
two questions. 

Kirst, what is being done to bring about an understanding between 
the Jews and the Arabs? 

The next question relates to all we have been hearing about 
espionage lately. I wonder whether or not NATO is free from 
espionage. 

General GruENTHER. On the first question, I am not up to date on 
the developments in this area other than those that appear in the 
newspapers, but I think that probably there is still a great deal to be 
accomplished in this field as regards getting peace between the Jews 
and the Arabs. 

As for the second question, espionage, I gather that what your 
question means is to what extent have we been penetrated through 
having enemy agents in our organization? 

The CHAIRMAN. Representatives of foreign powers. 

General GruenTHER. Yes, sir. We think that we are very fortunate 
in that respect. 

Now I don’t mean to say that categorically nothing like that has 
happened. I mean to say that as far as we know, nothing like that 
has happened. In fact, we have been extremely pleased with how 
few breaches of security we have had in this organization of ours. 

| would say the most serious exposure we have had was this, a 
funny one. General Eisenhower was getting ready to go to one of 
the NATO capitals but wasn’t sure whether he was going to be able 
to make it or not. He called an officer in and told him that this trip 
was confidential until he had made up his mind whether he could go 
or not, but to go ahead and make certain arrangements. This fellow 
thought it would be bad to let his own people be surprised, so he sent 
them word. ‘lhis occurrence, a relatively small matter, is the worst 
security violation we have had in our headquarters. 

Now I don’t mean to say we don’t have people, every now and then, 
slip up in putting their secret papers away, but we have got security 
patrols on that all the time. All in all, I think, Senator, we have had 
a very remarkable record in that respect, infinitely better than I had 
thought was possible. 


AGREEING TO PUBLISH A RECORD OF THE MEETING 


The CuHarrMan. Now, then, it occurred to me that a great deal of 
what you have said should become public property because I think 
that we must place the facts, insofar as it is possible, before the 
American people. 

Now I would like to get your own judgment on that and the judg- 
ment of the committee. I feel this is particularly important in 
view of the recent Soviet peace overtures which members of this 
committee have said in effect, are part of a drive to soften the feelings 
of our people. Because of that possible danger, I feel the people them- 
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selves ought to become totally aware of the facts as you people see 
them. 

Now do you want the record so you can go over it and edit it 
yourself? 

General GruenTHER. I, of course, sir, have been shooting off the 
cuff here today, because | did not come back to the States to testify. 
I understand General Ridgway is going to appear before you in a 
formal presentation in about a month when the military assistance 
bill comes up. I naturally will follow the judgment of the committee, 
but what I have been discussing is within the framework of what you 
will be considering at the time General Ridgway comes over. He 
will prepare his statement before he comes, with the object of releasing 
a significant part of it. 

Despite the limited thought that I have given to this presentation, 
because I have been before this committee several times and have 
always been treated fine, if you feel it should be made public, why, I 
am certainly not going to be the one to say no. I would feel a 
little bit easier if 

The Cuarrman. I think it should be edited by you or some of your 
representatives. But I at least, got the reaction today, that we may 
be doing a disservice to our people if we do not let a man in your 
sector and position give to them the picture that ought to be given. 
I would like to get the reaction of some of the rest of you gentlemen. 

Senator Fereuson. Before you close, might I ask one question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, surely. 


POSSIBLE SOVIET MOVES TOWARD FI'NLAND 


Senator Frrauson. In a recent article—I think it was in the 
Christian Science Monitor—there was an indication that the U. S. 
S. R. wanted to acquire from Finland or aggressively move in there 
north of the 68th parallel, in order to get a much closer and larger 
frontier with Norway. Now if that was to be accomplished, what 
do you think its implication would be as far as NATO was concerned? 
Have you ever heard of this officially? 

General GruentuHerR. No; I didn’t know of that. I haven’t even 
seen that article. I wonder where they are going to get it. Are they 
going to come in here? [Indicating on map.] 

Senator Ferauson. It was indicated that it was north of the 68th. 

General GRUENTHER. The 68th is right here. I suppose what they 
are trying to do is something in here. The implication would not be 
a good one. I don’t think it is of world-shattering importance because 
this is very unkind territory here through which to conduct an inva- 
sion, but it would have implications. I have not heard of it. 

The CuHarrmMan. Was it an airfield they wanted? They can go 
over the pole. 

General GruentTHER. Well, I think what Senator Ferguson is 
talking about is this little territory in here. 

Senator Ferauson. They demanded all that territory from Finland. 


MANPOWER SACRIFICES 


Senator Humpurey. How many troops do the French have under 
arms? 
General GruentHEerR. About 905,000. 
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Senator Humpurey. Is that just continental troops? 

General GruENTHER. No, sir; that is their whole armed forces. 

Senator HumpHrey. What is the population of France? 

General GruentHeER. Forty-two and a half million. 

Senator Humpnrey. They are just about a fourth of ours, aren’t 
they? 

General GruentHER. About. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are about 158 million now, and how many 
troops do we have—3 million? 

General GRuENTHER. We have about 3% million, I think. 

Senator Hump’ Rey. So proportionately in terms of conscripts, they 
are making an equal manpower sacrifice. 

General GRUENTHER. Pretty close to it; yes, sir. 


TRADE AND AID 


Senator Futsricur. I have one question that I didn’t develop a 
moment ago when I had to go to a Banking and Currency Committee 
meeting at the time this matter was being discussed. I want to pur- 
sue this thought about unity. 

Do you hear much complaint or much discussion of our trade poli- 
cies as distinguished from aid? I refer to this phrase, ‘Trade, not 
Aid.”” Do the French resent our embargo, for example, upon their 
exports? 

General GruentueEr. I don’t think they resent it, Senator, but J 
think they worry about it. Their hope of getting any type of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency depends a great deal on the ease with which they 
are able to export to a place like the United States, and so when we 
get into, as we did a year ago, a situation with respect to cheese in 
Denmark. We had, for good reason or bad reason, encouraged the 
cheesemakers in Denmark, and all of a sudden the Congress imposed 
what amounted to an embargo. 

Senator Futsrient. That is the bill [ went over to see about a 
moment ago. It is up again. 

General GRUENTHER. It had a damaging effect on public opinion 
in that country. 

The CuarrmMan. What about the Egyptian cotton? 

General GruentHerR. | don’t know very much about Egyptian 
cotton, sir, because it is out of our area, but I was very much encour- 
aged to see the position that the Detroit Chamber of Commerce took. 
I felt they took a very liberal policy with respect to trade. Now, it 
is obviously out of my field to be talking whether the United States 
should be having a liberal trade policy or not, but I thiak it is to our 
self-interest to take such measures as to get these fellows on their own 
feet over here. 


EFFECT OF UNITED STATES ECONOMIC POLICY ON BUROPE 


Senator Futsricur. | was referrmg to your comment that these 
people are very concerned about whether or not we are going to con- 
tinue a policy of cooperation with them. They are afraid of the vari- 
ability of our policy; they are afraid that we are with them one day 
and may not be the next day. Doesn’t this economic policy have a 
bearing upon their confidence as to the part we intend to play? 
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General GruentHER. I think very definitely, Senator. 

Senator Futsrieut. I should think you would sense that whether 
or not you have an opinion about our policy. You at least see it from 
that angle over there, and you hear the discussions about it. 

General Gruentuer. That is right. 

Senator Futsriaut. And do you think it is the really important 
part of this overall problem? 

General GruENTHER. | do think so, sir. Now I want to correct 
one thing. 

When I said that there were people that doubted the United States, 
I don’t want to say . at that is universal. There is a body of opinion 
that has this worry, but I don’t want to say that the whole world says 
the United States 

Senator Futsriecut. I understand there is nothing universal here 
or elsewhere, but there is a substantial feeling about it. 

Genral GruentTHER. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Futsricur. And there is some reason for that, isn’t there? 

General GRUENTHER. Some uneasmMess. 

Senator Futsricur. Our history would justify such a reason. We 
certainly cannot point to past conduct that is contrary to that. In 
fact, our history has been in accord with that after the First World 
War. 

General GRUENTHER. Yes, sir. 

Senator FuLspricur. What particularly concerns me is that this 
committee really has a function in the economic much more than the 
military field because we don’t really pass upon military matters in 
the same sense as we do upon these economic matters. Your views 
about it are very significant here, even more so than how many divi- 
sions they have got, because we don’t have that responsibility, but 
we will have the responsibility on the civilian or economic matters. 

I happen to be on the committee considering the so-called 104 (sec. 
104 of the Defense Production Act) which was the embargo on the 
exports of cheese and other products from France, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, The Netherlands, and Italy. It made a particular impression 
upon them, and I wanted you to give your views as to whether or not 
that has real relation to the stability of the countries from an eco- 
nomic point of view, and therefore, their ability to defend themselves 
from a military point of view. 

General GruentuHer. I think it has significance, Senator. I don’t 
consider that I am enough of an expert to say how much significance. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Well, if I understood you correctly with 
regard to Denmark, you said it was a very damaging reaction. 

General Gruentuer. It bothered the Danes ve ry much, 

Senator Futsricutr. It bothered them very much because it was a 
large part of their activities, not so large in proportion to what France 
does, and yet the French people didn’t like it as a sign in the wind, 
so to speak, of the policy. 


THE AMERICAN MARKET 


The CuarrMan. There may be some difference between us on this 
point. 

I am perfectly willing to go along with the general theory of trade, 
not aid, where and if it doesn’t punish our own people. 
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We have already got 100 million pounds of cheese that the Govern- 
ment has had to buy, and now you have got all kinds of surplus dairy 
products. If the people of the Middle West who are so dependent 
upon receipts from dairy products for a living are going to be paralyzed, 
the Government won’t have the taxes to go into your military program 
out there. 

Now it is a two-way street that calls for judgment. I might say 
the Danish cheese outsells and has a monopoly-in American territory 
in the Virgin Islands. That is where they send it, but my State 
produces about, 45 percent of the cheese produced in America, and the 
farmers of Wisconsin are dependent upon the American market. I 
say this without any question: that if we are going to maintain 
economic health, the American market primarily belongs to the 
American producer. 

That doesn’t mean we close our eyes to the fact that we need some 
trade, but as one great manufacturer told me not so long ago, 95 
percent of his billion and a half market is in America. He wants the 
other 5 percent outside, of course, but he doesn’t want to see his mar- 
ket in America go to pieces, nor does he want to see workingmen walk 
the streets without jobs, nor does the American Treasury want to see 
its funds not coming in. 

It is very easy to argue on generalities of trade, not aid; but when 
you come to translating it into action, it is like Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. They thought they could make a world overnight, but the 
people weren’t ready for it. 

Senator HumpHrey. May we get this other point cleared up, Mr. 
Chairman, in reference to the General’s testimony? 

Senator Futsriaut. Have we finished questioning the general? 

The CHarrMAN. How about publishing the testimony, gentlemen? 

Senator Futsricutr. Have we finished questioning the general? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Frrauson. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have it 
very carefully analyzed by the military. 

The CHAIRMAN. We shall have it edited. 

Senator Futsrientr. Oh, indeed. 

Senator FerGuson. One sentence can upset the applecart. 

The CHaArRMAN. It can upset the applecart if we don’t give the 
American people certain facts. 

General GRUENTHER. Senator, with respect to the record, I have 
nobody with me. Iamalone. Iam leaving here Friday morning. 

I would like to take it along and indicate parts that I recommend 
be deleted, and send back the modified record. Is that all right, sir? 

The CHarrMan. That will be all right. You can do that, and 
of course the staff will be instructed to make the necessary editorial 
revisions. 

General GrueNnTHER. Yes, sir. If it is ready I will take it back. 
[ am ay ia Friday morning. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, General, for the very 
instructive information you have given us. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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